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EDITORIAL 

A STRANGER, looking at a list of school activities, might 
fondly imagine that the pupils of this school were con¬ 
tinually having their attention distracted from their work. 
The pupils know better and are always thankful for any 
entertainment to lighten their task. This probably applies also 
to the Staff. The past year has certainly afforded everyone 
pleasure. 

During the year girls went to Abbotsholme to see ‘ 4 Richard 
IT’, to Denstone to see “Julius Caesar”, and to Stratford to 
see “Toad of Toad Hall.” Some girls enjoyed a holiday in 
Malhamdale at Easter, whilst two others attended the Seventh 
Paris Cultural Holiday. A party was also taken to watch the 
International Hockey Match between England and Ireland 
at Wembley. But if these girls had to journey far afield for 
entertainment, there were many amusements brought to the 
School and Uttoxeter itself. Among these were film shows 
at School and the Elite Cinema, and a talk on period costume 
illustrated by dolls. 

Mr. H. C. Cooksey, M.A.. Principal of the Malayan 
Teachers 5 College, Wolverhampton, presented the prizes at 
the Upper School Prize Giving. He emphasised the importance 
of a mother in a home and of the fair sex in the world. He 
also spoke of two prizes, which no one could give, but which 
everyone could earn, those of self respect and responsibility. 
Mrs. Hearn, a former pupil of the School, who presented the 
junior prizes, entertained the Lower School with reminiscences 
of her schooldays. She felt that one had already come into 
contact with life when at School. 

We were very pleased to welcome the young Malayan 
student in Domestic Science from the College of which Mr. 
Cooksey is Principal, and we were grateful to her for telling 
us something of life in Malaya. 

This year the juniors took a more active part in school 
activities. Many of them proved more proficient in Rounders 
and Netball—the latter being included for the first time in 
the House Matches—than the Seniors, and therefore earned 
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their places in the teams. They also were the performers in 
the Gym Competition. Unfortunately, as the English weather 
lived up to its reputation towards the end of July, no Sports 
Day was held. 

For the first time some girls from the Upper School, together 
with boys of the Grammar School, put on a very creditable 
performance of Moliere’s “Le Malade Imaginaire”, despite 
the fact that they had to provide their own costumes at the 
last minute because the cost of hiring them was so high. 

The ’bus strike somewhat disrupted school life at the end 
of the Summer Term. It was very pleasing, however, to see 
how many girls surmounted travelling difficulties, some by 
leaving home at incredible hours or by cycling miles to attend 
School. A girl cannot benefit from school life unless she is 
willing to put her whole heart into it. The willing spirit 
shown during the ’bus strike augurs well for the future. 

Mary Hargreaves. 


STAFF NEWS 

Several members of Staff left us at the end of the Summer 
Term. Mr. Beetham, who for many years has taught Art 
both in the High School and the Grammar School, is now 
devoting his time wholly to the boys. Miss Foxton has 
taken up a Biology post at King Edward’s High School, 
Birmingham. Miss Spruce is now married and is teaching 
in a Secondary Modern School in the Potteries. Miss 
Gardiner also left to get married, and Monsieur Staebler, who 
was here for a year to take classes in French conversation, 
has returned to France. 

We extend a welcome to all new members of Staff to 
Mrs. Cooper, who comes as full-time Art Mistress ; to Mrs. 
Goodfellow, who is in charge of the Science department ; to 
Miss E. D. Astle, second mistress for French ; to Miss A. 
Belcher, an old girl of the School, who takes Junior form 
subjects, and to Miss Jenkins, who takes the Violin class. 
We also welcome back a former member of Staff, Mrs. Sar- 
geant, who comes as a part-time teacher of French and German. 
Finally, we extend our good wishes to Miss Parkes, who has 
been Matron at Red Gables for nearly a year. 

News of Former Staff. 

Miss Briggs has been appointed Head Mistress of Batley 
Grammar School. 

Mrs. Lloyd is teaching Music at the County Secondary 
School, Maghull, Lancashire. 
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SCHOOL EVENTS 

1956 - 57 - 

AUTUMN TERM. 

Dr. Johnson Memorial Celebration. 

Films by Messrs. Cadbury on West Africa and on Cocoa. 

French film : “The Little World of Don Camillo.” 

Senior and Junior Prize Distributions. 

Visit to Abbotsholme School by Form 4 to see a performance 
of “ Richard II.” 

Visit to Denstone College by Form 3 to see a performance 
of “Julius Caesar.” 

Budgen House Whist Drive. 

Form 6 attended a Parents 5 Guild Meeting to hear Mr. 
John Jennings, M.P., speak on the “Customs and 
Traditions of the Houses of Parliament. 55 

Talk on Careers to Forms 4, 5 and Lower 6 by Miss Jenks 
from the Youth Employment Office. 

Dunkley House Sale of Work. 

Junior Party. 

Sixth Form Party. 

Boarders’ Party at Red Gables. 

Carol Service In the Parish Church. 

SPRING TERM. 

Form 1 visited the Shakespeare Memorial Theatre, Stratford, 
to see a performance of “Toad of Toad Hall.” 

Talk on “History Through Costume” by Miss Ellaline 
Johnson, illustrated by an exhibition of dolls. 

French Film : The Return of Don Camillo. 

Visit to Wembley to see the Women’s International Hockey 
Match, England v. Ireland. 

Visit to Elkes 5 Meteorological Office by members of Form 6. 

House Hockey matches. 

Verse Speaking Competition, judged by Mr. Peacock of 
Alleyne’s Grammar School. 

House Netball Matches. 

Gymnastics Competition, judged by Miss S. McDonald, 
Assistant Organiser of Physical Education. 

Staff v. Sixth Form Netball Match. 

Geographical Expedition to Malhamdale by members of 
Forms 5 and 6. 

Film : “The Great Adventure.” 

SUMMER TERM. 

Talk by Mrs. Carver to Forms 3 and 4 on “Nursing as a 
Career.” 

Biology and Domestic Science Films for Form 5. 
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School Birthday ; Address by the Vicar of Uttoxeter, the 
Rev. P. G. Hardy. 

Visit by Form 3 to Pan’s Gardens, Ashover. 

Staff v. Sixth Form Tennis Match. 

French Play : “Le Malade Imaginaire.” 

Visit by Form 3 to Doveridge Church. 

Tennis Doubles and Singles Matches. 

Rounders Matches. 

Expedition to Biddulph Orthopaedic Hospital by members 
of Beck House. 

Visit to Mr. Boden’s Farm by members of Form 6. 
C.E.W.C. Meeting held in the High School. 

PREFECTS 

1957 - 58. 

Head Girl : Anne Short. 

Deputy Head Girl : Mary Hargreaves. 

Senior Prefects 

Brenda Bailey, Grace Ball, June Boden, Jennifer Craxford, 
Rosemary Forrester, Christine Grindon, Phyllis Healy, 
Wendy Hull, Thelma Nixon, Daphne Watkiss, Patricia 
Williams, Marian Worsdale. 

Sub-Prefects 

Kay Finnikin, Mary Hall, Margaret Harj)er, Lesley 
Higginson, Noreen Johnson, Yvonne Lawrence, Mary 
Rvder, Eileen Slaney, Gillian Taberner, Margaret West, 
Rosemary Wilkins. 

NORTHERN UNIVERSITIES JOINT 
MATRICULATION BOARD. 

GENERAL CERTIFICATE OF EDUCATION. 

Advanced : 

Jennifer Bell (Geography). 

Elizabeth Cuff (Geography). 

Ann Gamble (English, Geography). 

Bettina Goodwin (Art). 

Rosemary Green (English). 

Mary Hargreaves (English, History, French). 

Janet MacDonald (Geography, Biology). 

Kathleen Mai bon. (English, Geography). 

June Shaw (French). 

Christine Wake (French). 

Joan Woolley (History, French). 

Yolanda Wynne (English, French). 
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Ordinary : 

5A. ; Dorothy Atkin, Marie Battersby, lhclma Claike, 
Jennifer Cuff, Iris Deakin, Kay Finnikin, Mary Hall, 
Rosa Hampson, Lesley Higginson, June Hill, Carole 
Hopkins, Lucy Knight, Yvonne Lawrence, Janet Medd- 
ings, Norah Moss, .Julia Phillips, Anne Ritchie, Sandra 
Roberts, Gillian Roe, Mary Ryder, Pauline Sambrook, 
Margaret Sandham, Eileen Slaney, Gillian Taberner, 
Dorothy Talbot, Jennifer Tipper, Margaret West, Rose¬ 
mary Wilkins. 

5B. : Eileen Ball, Jill Campion, Valerie Eaton, Prudence 
Evans, Alys Green, Margaret Harper, Joan Hayward, 
Jennifer Heath, Linda Hobbs, Alice Kirkman, Kathleen 
Leadbetter, Barbara Riley, Rosemary Sutton, Patricia 
Wheat, Valerie White. 


COLLECTIONS 

Poppy Day Collection, 195® 

School Birthday—Cancer Research Funed 
Carol Service—Lichfield Cathedral 
Restoration Fund 

Hungarian Refugee Fund . 

GIFTS TO THE SCHOOL 


£ s. d. 
5 J 4 9 

5 1 4 

6 3 9 

35 0 0 


Jean Stevenson—Cup for House Netball. 

Form Upper 6, 1956-57—Two original Paintings. 

Sheila Bannister—Library Book, “Yorkshire Dales.” 

Miss Foxton—Two flowering trees. 

When the sad news was learnt of the death of Dr. Battersby, 
the Schools Medical Officer, it was decided, instead of sending- 
flowers, to buy a book in memory of him for the Library. 
The subject of this book, ‘ ‘ Preventive Medicine and Public 
Health”, was one dear to the heart of Dr. Battersby. 


GAMES REPORT 

i95 6 - 57- 


Hockey. 

Owing to the bad weather in the early part of the Spring- 
Term five fixtures had to be cancelled. During the season 
sixteen matches were won, two drawn and three lost. The 
speed of the forwards improved noticeably during the year, 
particularly in the 1st XI. The defence in all teams was 
steady and reliable, but often attacking mosements failed 
because the forwards were unable to shoot accurately. 
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A party of sixty girls and four staff visited Wembley this 
year to watch the Women’s International Hockey Match. 
It was a very closely contested match between England and 
Ireland, with England winning by two goals to one. 


Sept. 

22 

Orme Girls’ School, 

1st XI. 

Lost 

2 - 3 


Newcastle 

2nd XI. 

Won 

2 - 1 




U. 15 XI. 

Won 

3 - 0 

Sept. 

29 

Burton High School 

1st XI. 

Won 

8 - 1 


2nd XI. 

Won 

2 - 1 




U. 15 XI. 

Won 

2-0 

Oct. 

6 

Westwood Hall, Leek ... 

1st XI. 

Won 

7 - 4 



2nd XI. 

Won 

3 - 0 

Oct. 

27 

Alleyne’s School, Stone... 

1st XI. 

Won 

5 - 3 




U. 15 XI. 

Won 

5 - 2 

Nov. 

i 7 

Homelands, Derby 

1st XI. 

Lost 

3 " 4 




2nd XI. 

Won 

1 - 0 

Nov. 

24 

Technical School, 

1st XI. 

Won 

2-0 



Burton 

U. 15 XI. 

Drew 

1 - 1 

Dec. 

1 

Thistley Hough 

1st XI. 

Won 

4 - 2 



High School 

2nd XI. 

Won 

4 - 1 




U. 15 XI. 

Won 

4 - 0 

Mar. 

16 

Brownhills High School 

1st XI. 

Won 

2 - 1 




2nd XI. 

Lost 

1 - 2 

Mar. 

3 ° 

Burton High School 

1st XI. 

Won 

3 - 2 




2nd XI. 

Lost 

0-2 



1 

U. 15 XI 

. Drew 

2 - 2 


Netball. 1 


Two U. 13 Netball matches were played during the year 
against Etwall Grammar School. Each school won one 
match. In the i 957 " 5 ^ season fixtures have been arranged 
for senior teams in this game. 

Rounders. 

Only two matches were played this year. The fielding, 
which proved to be weak at the beginning of the term, im¬ 
proved after much hard practice by members of the teams. 
May 25 Westwood Hall, Leek ... U. 15 Lost 1-6 

U. 14 Lost 2-3 

June 1 Stafford Girls’ U. 15 Won 8-6 

High School ... U. 14 Won 5-1 

Tennis. {games) 

May 25 Westwood Hall, Leek ... 1st VI. Lost 38-43 

June 29 Technical School, 1st VI. Won 44 - 37 

Burton 

July 13 Homelands, Derby ... 1st VI. Lost 38-43 

2nd VI. Won 38 - 25 
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Colours 

Hockey.— Jean Stevenson, Jennifer Bell, Rosemary Forrester, 
Sheila Bannister, Janet MacDonald. 

Rounders. —Angela Cattermole. 

Tennis .—Bettina Goodwin. 

Championships 

Tennis Singles : Bettina Goodwin. 

Tennis Doubles : Bettina Goodwin, Joan Woolley. 

Deportment — New Badges 

Senior : Mary Hargreaves, Anne Short, Jennifer Cra ford, 
Lesley Higginson, Pauline Sambrook. 

Middle : Cynthia Beech, Angela Cattermole, Linda Wallis, 
Dawn Gaunt, Grace Plant, Rosamund Whittaker, 
Jennifer Brown. 

Junior * Christine Bettany, Christine Reeves, Rita Wanen, 
Sandra Hadfield, Susan Sherratt, Patricia Clarke, 
Pamela Holmes, Janet Bloor, Jennifer Williams, Gillian 
Prince, Iris Heath, Sandra Birns, Marilyn Peel, Patricia 
Walsh) Dianne Beasley, Yvonne Burton.. 

The following girls retain their present badges : Daphne 
Watkiss Elizabeth Cuff, Yolanda Wynne, Rosemary Green, 
Tennifer Holdcroft, Rosemary Forrester, Kay Finnikin, Pamela 
Oakev Noreen Cooper, Kathleen Hill, Olga Ward, Joyce 
Durose Thelma Nixon, Marian Worsdale, Patricia Broad- 
hurst Barbara Burton, Gwen Whitwham, Linda Hobbs, Rosa 
Hampson, Iris Allen, Patricia Ball, Dianne Harrison, Barbara 
Morton, Helen Lacy. 


HOUSE REPORTS 

Ba O° U the whole the girls in Balfour have shown a united 
effort in House activities. In the Spring Term we managed 
to collect the splendid sum of £29 7s. 6 d., which was sent to 
our House charity—the Lifeboat Association. Such an 
amount could not have been raised without the help of our 

house mistress. Miss Taylor. . . , r , 

The juniors, trained by Bettina Goodwin, won the Gym 

Trophy for Balfour. 

A tremendous improvement has been shown in National 
Savings. Balfour has risen from fifth place to first, which 
just goes to show what can be done when every girl puts her 

mind to it. 
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The tennis team did very well, but otherwise our sporting 
activities call for improvement, netball and rounders in 
particular. 

We came fourth in the verse speaking competition, but with 
more practice let us hope that next year we shall do better. 

This year has been a very happy one and we have had 
many successes. It only remains for me to say “Keep on 
trying, Balfour !” 

Rosemary Green (House Captain) 

Beck. 

Once more Beck House members have worked very hard 
in raising money and making toys for Biddulph. We had 
a huge display of toys and gifts this year ; even the “press” 
was present, and a photograph was taken of the toys with some 
of the girls. 

Beck have worked hard as a team, not only at toy-making 
but in other House activities also. We have only one first 
place—in verse-speaking—but we have four second places, 
in netball, gym, rounders and savings. Although this does 
not sound brilliant, we have reached a fairly good standard 
in all, and all House members must be congratulated. 

It was very unfortunate that we were unable to have Sports 
this term, as Beck were doing very well in the heats ; however, 
we all hope that Beck will win the Sports Cup next year. 

We are very sorry to lose an active and keen house-mistress, 
Miss Spruce, this year. Miss Spruce has always been ex¬ 
tremely helpful in the House activities, especially in working 
for Biddulph. We hope she will be very happy in her married 
life. 

Although Beck has tried hard and improved this year, let 
us not rest on our laurels. Next year we must work 
even harder, and never forget that the harder we work for the 
children of Biddulph, the happier they will be, and so shall we 
also. 

Joan Woolley (House Captain) 

Budgen. 

This year, in addition to the usual Whist Drive, the girls 
made a collection amongst themselves. _ The amount realised 
was£i6 8s. 6d. ; with a little extra effort I am sure £20 could 
be raised next year. 

The result of the Verse Speaking Competition was very 
disappointing for, by being placed second, we lost our one 
remaining cup. 

We have not done very well in the field of Sport this year 
either, being placed fifth in hockey, fifth in tennis, and fourth 
with Balfour in rounders. However, in netball and gym, two 
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new competitions introduced this year, great enthusiasm has 
been shown by the younger members of the House, and we 
were placed second in Netball and third in Gym. Keep up 
the good work juniors and strive to win ! 

Once again Budgen is bottom in Savings. Is this to be a 
permanent position ? There is really no need for it. It costs 
neither effort nor skill on the part of any girl to save. 

At the end of this year we were sorry to lose Miss Foxton, 
who has given valuable support to the House for five years, 
and Miss Gardiner, who has been with us for only one year. 

Gome on Budgenites ! Rouse yourselves 1 Four years ago 
Budgen was the proud possessor of at least four cups, but these 
have rapidly dwindled to none. It should be the aim and 
duty of every girl to give of her best and help to restore Budgen 
to her former glory. 

Janet Macdonald (House Captain) 


Dunkley. 

The House held a very successful sale at the end of the 
Autumn Term. I should like to thank everyone who made 
it so. 

Unfortunately we lost the Hockey Cup after having held it 
for two years. In the Gym Competition we were placed 
fourth; this was probably due to the loud thuds which re¬ 
echoed around the Hall when Dunkley House was performing. 
However, the Juniors tried very hard, and we hope that next 
year we may do better. The Netball was a new venture 
which everyone joined in with enthusiasm ; it was unfortunate 
that we were placed only second. 

Verse speaking has never been our strong point and this 
year we had fewer points than any of the other Houses. This 
is something which all members of the House can do something 
about, so next year we must see that something is done. 

The tennis* couples were third in the tournament despite 
much hard work. After playing extra time against Beck 
we won the Rounders Cup for the third time in succession. 

Altogether it has been a happy and successful year. We 
can only hope that next year more cups will bear the Dunkley 
ribbon. 

I wish you all good luck for the future. 

Ann Gamble {House Captain) 

Powell. 

This year Powell has done well in all House competitions. 
Perhaps the previous lack of yellow ribbons on the cups has 
stimulated a greater effort from all members of the House. 
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Through united effort we were able to win both the 
Netball and Hockey Cups, and were placed second and 
third in the Tennis and Rounders respectively. In the 
Gym Competition we were placed fifth, but as this is the 
first year that this competition has been held, it is to be looped 
that the junior members of the House will benefit from the 
experience gained in the competition this year. 

We were very proud to win the Deportment Cup since 
this was due to the combined efforts of all members and was 
not confined to the efforts of a few chosen to represent 
the House. 

At Christmas a cheque for £34 from Box and Christmas 
Tree collections was sent to Dr. Barnardo’s, the House charity. 
It is hoped that more members of the House will join Dr. 
Barnardo’s and that Box collections will be as generous as 
they were last year. 

Members of Powell House seem to have remembered the 
advice of my predecessors ; united effort in all House activi¬ 
ties must be retained if Poweil is to be as successful next 
year as it has been this. 

Elizabeth Cuff (House Captain) 


Hockey ... 

Position 

Balfour 

2 

of Houses 

Beck Budgen 
4 4 

Dunkley 

3 

Powell 

1 

Rounders 

4 

2 

4 

1 

3 

Netball. 

5 

2 

2 

2 

1 

Tennis 

1 

4 

5 

3 

2 

Deportment 

2 

2 

4 

5 

1 

Gym Competition 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Verse Speaking ... 

4 

1 

2 

5 

3 

National Savings 

1 

2 

5 

4 

3 

NATIONAL 

, SAVINGS 

. 



Once again this has been a most successful year, the 
amount of money saved being £1,155 12s. 6d., almost double 
last year’s total. Great effort has been made by the Form 
Representatives throughout the year. 

A. S. Belcher. 


THE SCHOOL LIBRARY 

There are nearly three hundred new library books now 
ready in the School Library. Ifthereisa book you especially 
want to read and it is not amongst these, then suggest it now 
for the next library list. There is a suggestions book in the 
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Library. If there is a hobby in which you are interested, 
write that in the back of the suggestions book so that we may 
order books about it next time. 

Some of you who were volunteers, and some of you who 
were not, have done very useful work in re-organising the 
library, and in future it should be easier both to find and to 
replace books. Many form librarians have done very regular 
library duty and a few have shown the persistence of blood¬ 
hounds in tracking missing books. 

The School library books are meant for you to read, so 
please let me know which authors you enjoy, the authors and 
titles of books you have read elsewhere that you think your 
friends would enjoy, and on what topics you would like there 
to be more books in the library. It is your library, and it is 
for you to make suggestions both about the books and about 
the organisation. Do not delay until you are asked, do it 
while you remember ; in fact, do it now ! 

M. Yates. 

CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE MAGAZINE 

Contributions this year have, on the whole, been varied and 
interesting. Form 5 a are to be congratulated on the effort 
made, as is also the Junior section of the School. 

Two prizes are awarded. One goes to Patricia Broadhurst 
for her article entitled “The Brook.” The second is awarded 
to Sylvia Marsh for her poem “The Wind.” 

E. M. Lea. 

1st UTTOXETER GIRL GUIDE COMPANY 

This year has seen changes in our company. At the beginn¬ 
ing of the Autumn term both our Captain, Mrs. Yates, and 
our Lieutenant, Miss Willisford, left us. We were very sorry 
to lose them both as Captain and Lieutenant, although we are 
still in contact with them in the district. Mrs. Yates is our 
Commissioner and as such is a very welcome visitor to the 
Company. We welcomed Miss M. Yates as our new Captain 
and Miss Ewan as our new Lieutenant, and we hope that 
they will be happy with us. 

At one time the Company was composed entirely of boarders, 
with the addition of a few day girls. Now, however, this 
seems to have changed as we have many more day girls than 
boarders. A number of younger girls joined during the 
Autumn term so that the Company is now up to its full 
strength ; it is very gratifying to think that so many of them 
are interested. All have worked hard to pass their Tenderfoot 
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and Second Class tests, and, if their present keenness continues, 
it seems that the Company will do well in the future. 

In November we joined, as usual, in the British Legion 
Festival of Remembrance Parade, followed by the service in 
the Parish Church. 

The coming of 1957 was a great excitement for us and for 
all members cf the Guide and Scout Movements, because 
this year is the Centenary of the birth of our Founder, Lord 
Baden-Powell. 

This year the Uttoxeter Guides were the hostesses to the 
rest of the Division for the celebration of Thinking Day. A 
service was held in the Parish Church and then the Guides 
and Brownies returned to School, where refreshments were 
providedj these being followed by an entertainment. On the 
Sunday following this a combined Scout and Guide service 
was held. 

Saint George’s Day was again late in being celebrated 
because of the fact that the boys of Abbotsholme School had 
not returned from their holiday. They were this year’s hosts. 
A Parade was held through the streets of Rocester and was 
followed by a service. Despite the very cold weather this 
was enjoyed by all who attended it. 

The Company again had representatives at the Empire 
Youth Service which is held annually in Lichfield Cathedral, 
and it would be hard to find a more impressive service. Mary 
Ryder and I competed along with others for the honour of 
reading one of the lessons, but although both of us reached 
the final, we were unsuccessful. 

Mary and I were successful in gaining places at the World 
Guide Camp held in Windsor Great Park, where we made 
many new friends and gained a great deal of experience in 
camping. It is an event which will never be forgotten by 
either of us, and we are grateful to those in the District and 
in the Division who made it possible for us to attend. 

In addition, six other Guides from the Company attended 
the Division Camp held at Newton Lodge. 

Two past members of the Cpmpany, Elizabeth Cuff and 
Yolanda Wynne, have been Tawny Owls with the 2nd and 
4th Brownie packs. Mary Ryder has been the Pack Leader 
for the 2nd Pack ; her place is now being taken by a Patrol 
Second of the Company, Joan Mackie. 

As well as the Second Class badges gained during the year 
there have also been awarded an Artist’s badge, a Child 
Nurse badge, two Cook badges, and one First Class. 

It is to be hoped that the Company will continue to 
flourish next year. 


C /L. Pat Williams. 
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THE C.E.W.C. REPORT, 

J 95 6 - 57 - 

A lively interest has been shown this year in the meetings 
of the Council for Education in World Citizenship. A balloon 
debate at an informal social evening at Longton High School 
as usual opened the school year of activities. This resulted 
in an overwhelming victory for Louis Armstrong over such 
eminent characters as Lord Baden-Powell, Nobel and Mrs. 
Pankhurst. This is the occasion on which we discover who 
are our new members ; unfortunately there were few from 
Uttoxeter. 

Several of our girls attended the next meeting, which was 
held at Thistley Hough, when the film “The Divided Heart” 
was shown. This very moving film pointed out the disastrous 
effects of war on social life. 

Wolstanton Grammar School boys were our hosts for the 
final meeting of the Autumn Term, which took the form of a 
debate on Father Huddleston’s book “Naught for your 
Comfort.” This was very violently attacked by a member 
of Brownhills High School and the meeting later developed 
into a general debate on segregation, in which feeling ran very 
high on both sides. However, the result was, rather sur¬ 
prisingly, that a vast majority were in favour of the Colour 
Bar. 

Unfortunately the first meeting of the Spring Term was 
cancelled, but we were entertained at the next one, which 
was also in the form of a debate, at Clayton Hall. The motion, 
“World Peace and Prosperity could be achieved if National 
and International affairs were directed by Women” was not 
taken with the gravity intended. In spite of the fact that 
it was eloquently defended by Mary Hargreaves, the women 
were well and truly defeated, showing not only what a poor 
opinion men have of us, but also how we regard ourselves. 
The rest of the term was uneventful. 

Since examinations occupy so much of our time during the 
summer term, we had only one meeting, which was held at 
our own School. This consisted of two speeches on the plan 
to link Britain with the European Free Trade area, a topic 
uppermost in the minds of many of us, which was followed by 
country dancing under the direction of Mr. Brown. In spite 
of the weather, which prevented our having tennis as an 
alternative to dancing, as had been formerly planned, we all 
enjoyed a very enlightening and entertaining evening. 

Finally, may we commend all inter-school meetings to 
sixth-formers both for the social benefit and the educational 
value to be derived from them. 


Thelma Nixon, Upper 6. 



‘ LE MALADE IM AGIN AIRE” 

by Moliere. 

The French play, it was agreed at the first rehearsal, was 
going to surpass any seen at the “Comedie Frangaise v ; un¬ 
fortunately this ideal was, of necessity, modified as time 
went on. Many were the incidents which occurred during 
preparations for the great production, such as the time when 
Toinette and Beline walked into each other leaving Toinette 
lying gracefully on the floor wondering why there were so 
many stars on the art-room ceiling ! When Angelique realised 
she had to sing there were one or two worrying moments as 
she suddenly discovered she had a permanent break in her 
voice. There were other incidents too, usually when an 
actor or actress saw his or her speech in a totally different 
light from that intended by Moliere. Being truly French, 
at least, during rehearsals, the cast’s tempers sometimes 
became frayed, but on the whole we enjoyed preparing the 
play. We and the whole cast would like to thank Miss 
Hutchinson and Monsieur Staebler for their invaluable help 
during rehearsals and excellent prompting on the “day”, and 
also we would like to thank Mr. Best for the stage and lighting 
arrangements. 

Wendy Hull, 

Marian Worsdale, Upper VI. 

THE SEVENTH 
PARIS CULTURAL HOLIDAY 

This Easter we were very fortunate in being able to attend 
the Seventh Paris Cultural Holiday. The main feature of 
the course is the lectures on our set books given at the Sorbonne 
University by lecturers who were extremely kind in forfeiting 
their “vacances” for our benefit. The University, which has 
associations with many of the greatest French writers, is easily 
passed unnoticed by the thousands of tourists who walk down 
the main Boulevard Saint-Michel towards the old part of 
Paris, the Seine, Notre Dame and the Louvre. Most of its 
“amphitheatres” are dark and gloomy and one has to grope 
one’s way along low, winding passages before finally reaching 
them. But the “Grand Amphitheatre”, used only on special 
occasions, was a vast and impressive looking room, and it was 
here that over a thousand students and officials assembled 
at the farewell meeting. 

Our ten days in the French Capital included Good Friday 
and Easter Sunday. The French people celebrate Easter 
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much more than the English do, and therefore we captured 
Paris in the true holiday spirit, and ali the more excited 
because of the Royal couple’s very recent visit. 

Apart from the lectures, which lasted about two hours each 
morning, we had a full and exciting programme. Trips were 
arranged to the Quartier Latin, Versailles, Les Trianons, 
Marie Antoinette’s Mameau, Notre Dame, La Sainte Chapelle, 
Le Palais de Justice, La Conciergerie, La Tour Eiffel, Le 
Louvre, Sacre Coeur, Montmartre, Le Moulin Rouge and 
L’Arc de Triomphe. Together with visitors from many 
different countries, we were officially welcomed at the Hotel 
de Ville where the Queen had been received a week previously. 
One evening we made a coach tour of Paris, and the illumina¬ 
tions which had been set up in honour of Her Majesty were 
switched on especially for our party. 

The following day four of us made our way to the Eiffel 
Tower, where we were taken to the top by means of four 
different lifts. Here we were able to buy hot drinks, which 
we really needed at this high altitude. We were also able 
to use a special post box from which cards would bear the 
postmark of the Eiffel Tower. Unfortunately the weather 
was not very fine so that the thick haze prevented us from 
having as good a view as we had hoped. Once again at 
ground level we realized that we had not much time in which 
to return to the Lycee and to change our wet clothes before 
leaving for the Comedie Fran^aise, where a special perform¬ 
ance of “Le Mariage de Figaro” de Beaumarchais was given 
for us. 

Besides the official programme we had full opportunity to 
see the many aspects of this gay city. In the evenings we 
would go to the cinema or theatre or, after an exhausting day, 
visit one of the numerous caf£s in the Boulevard. Sitting 
in the warm air of the evening we appreciated to the full the 
wonderful atmosphere which, we realize, can only be found 
in Paris in the Spring. 

Jennifer A. Craxford, U.VI. 

THE WORLD GUIDE CAMP 

We set off on Friday, 26th July, in great excitement. When 
we arrived we found our home and settled in with our Scottish 
Guiders. The first two days were spent in settling down and 
exploring the camp site. On the Monday our foreign visitors 
arrived and we welcomed four Finns, four Germans, three 
Belgians, two Kenyans and four Irish Guides to our camp site. 

The following day was the opening by Lady Baden-Powell. 
The days that followed this were filled with happiness, laughter 
and song. The weather was glorious throughout the fortnight. 
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We visited Hampton Court and spent the day wandering- 
through the age-old building with its surrounding beautiful 
gardens. We also lost ourselves in the maze. Even the Guides 
from tropical countries were overcome by the heat. 

There was a visit from the Queen, who attended divine 
service with us, and was afterwards presented with a gift for 
Prince Charles and Princess Anne. The day excursions 
continued, including outings to Eton, Windsor Castle 
and Blenheim Palace. Some of the Scouts camping at Sutton 
Coldfield visited our Camp, while the chosen few, about 400, 
visited their camp. 

We were all sorry when the night of the finale came, but 
we joined in the singing heartily and were awed by the mag¬ 
nificent fireworks. As they died away the great centenary 
camp ended. 

P /L. Mary Ryder and C / L. Patricia Williams. 

WORLD SCOUT JUBILEE JAMBOREE 1957 

The Jubilee Jamboree was held at Sutton Park, Warwick¬ 
shire, from the 1st of August to the 12th. At the Gamp 
Scouts represented about eight-four different countries, all 
living in close liaison. Each camp had a gateway designed 
to represent the crafts or produce of the area from which the 
Scouts came. The Danish camp had a Viking boat over 
their gateway; the Canadians depicted the lumberjacks; the 
Chinese gateway was strewn with lanterns, the Kenyans’ 
with skins, whilst the North Staffordshire Camp gateway 
displayed various products of the pottery industry. 

Each camp consisted of a number of tents used as sleeping 
quarters, a dining tent, a tent used to house stores, and a 
kitchen tent. This latter housed the fire and cooking stove 
which each group of scouts had to build. 

Food distributed to each group of Scouts was basically the 
same apart from substitution of rice for bread and potatoes 
to the Far Eastern Nations, and it was up to each party of 
Scouts to cook and serve the food as they chose. 

Wherever one walked among the camps, it was possible to 
see Scouts of various nations deeply engrossed in exchanging 
badges, parts of the scout uniform and various other souvenirs 
of national interest. Everywhere, too, came the scent of 
smouldering logs and the strains of music from instruments 
characteristic of the different countries of the world. 

The most impressive aspect was the genial atmosphere 
which existed throughout acre after acre of that vast camp 
as Scouts of all the nationalities chattered together, often in 
sign language, or joined together in singing the special jam¬ 
boree Song. ' Julia Massey, IIIa. 
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UTTOXETER GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL 
PARENTS GUILD 

President : Miss M. Ross. 

Chairman : Vice-Chairman : 

Mr. K. H. Gamble. Mr. H. Ryder. 

Secretary jTreasurer : Mr. W. Jones. 

Committee : 

Miss E. M. Lea and Miss S. M. White (School Staff Represen¬ 
tatives), Mr. T. Boden (representing School Governors ), Mr. J. S. 
Phillips, Mr. F. Williams, Mrs. Stevenson, Mrs. T. Boden, 
Mrs. E. Davis, Mrs. R. C. Ball, Mrs. H. Woolley, Mr. A. P. 

Mackie, Mr. J. J. Chapman. 

The Guild programme for the year 1956 - 57 arranged by 
the Committee has been successfully completed. In order of 
sequence, the first function was a talk given by Mr. John 
Jennings, M.P., on the “Customs and Traditions of the 
Houses of Parliament.” Miss Ross introduced the Speaker 
to about one hundred and fifty parents and Vlth Form girls. 
Mr. Jennings, during the forty-five minutes at his disposal, 
interestingly and admirably explained the meaning of the 
phrases “Catching the Speaker’s Eye”, “Passing the Bar”, 
Hats Off Strangers, Bowing to Mr. Speaker’s Chair, and 
answered the question : “Why the inadequate seating in the 
Commons ?” Mr. Mellor dealt adequately with the vote 
of thanks. 

Secondly, on March 20th., 1957, a Brains Trust dealt with 
questions especially designed and weighted towards careers 
for girls. The members of‘the panel were Miss M. Ross 
(Education), Miss J. J. Smith (Nursing), Mr. F. Duck (Den¬ 
tistry), and a Medical Offcer of Health. There was a heavy 
list of twenty-four questions submitted by the Staff and Parents. 
Mr. K. H. Gamble, the Chairman, ably dealt with fifteen of 
the questions before the meeting reached its closure. It 
would be enlightening to hear the views of the Vlth Form 
girls, who were privileged to attend, on the panel replies to 
the following questions :- 

(a) Should girls be persuaded to enter Agriculture as a 
career, especially as many from this School will become 
farmers’ wives ? 

(b) On what grounds do Teacher Training Colleges prefer 
to receive their students direct from Grammar School rather 
than after practical classroom experience ? 

(r) Explain the various types of therapy in hospitals and 


e 
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what are the qualifications ancl training required to become a 
Speech Therapist or Radio Therapist ? 

The Secretary thanked the members of a most competent 
panel for giving the Guild members such an interesting and 
informative evening. 

Thirdly, on the evening of June 26th, a coach load of Staff 
and Parents visited John Hill & Sons, Spot Acre Nurseries, 
Nr. Stone. The party split up on arrival and two guides, 
very keen walkers, took much delight in the display of orna¬ 
mental trees, shrubs, bushes, fruit trees and roses. Mr. 
Pinnegar suitably thanked the firm’s staff for making the 
visit so enjoyable to us all. 

I have often wondered if the keen gardeners in the party 
ever made the purchases they had intended. The rains came 
at the conclusion of the visit when we were returning to 
Uttoxeter and home. 

In case the visit could not take place provision had been 
made beforehand to obtain films from British Transport, 
namely, Scottish Plighlands, journey into History, and the 
Peak District. The girls enjoyed seeing these films during 
school time so what the parents lost the girls gained. 

All the members of the committee attended every meeting 
convened, without fail, and they are to be congratulated on 
formulating a season’s programme of high quality. 

The financial side of the Guild is very sound and there 
is a balance in hand of£30 is. nd. 

W. Jones. 


MALH AMD ALE — EASTER 1957 

Malhamdale is one of five dales which form some of the 
more beautiful areas of Yorkshire, and it was to this particular 
dale that twenty girls, under the supervision of Miss White 
and Miss Ewan, went in the week preceding the Easter 
holidays. We travelled by private bus, and on arrival the 
Warden of Newfields Hall greeted us and showed us to our 
rooms, which for us—some Va girls—consisted of six rather 
hard bunks. On some of the evenings we were entertained 
by the Skiffle Group belonging to boys from a Wimbledon 
School. 

In the daytime we explored the nearby scenery. One 
day we perilously climbed up Gordale Scar, which was a 
waterfall, a really terrifying experience. I don’t mind 
admitting that I never prayed as much in my life as I did 
climbing up the practically sheer rock, wet from the spray 
of the water. We continued on our way to Malham Tarn 
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and later to Malham Cove—a sheer face of rock, the top 
being covered by “dints” and “grykes.” 

We also climbed Ingleborough and saw Gaping Gill—a 
very deep pot hole, from the top only. We visited a cotton 
factory in Skipton and saw how the cotton was woven. This 
was most interesting. The women earned a high wage for 
their job, but I doubt if any of us would like to work there 
because of the noise. We visited York and gazed in awe at 
the splendour of the Minster. We also went to the Castle 
Museum, and in the afternoon we walked round York, taking 
particular care to visit “The Shambles”—a cobbled street 
with quaint “ Olde-Englishe” shops. 

The scenes we saw while in Malhamdale will always 
remain in our memories as the perfect example of English 
beauty. I am sure that all the members will join with me 
in thanking Miss White and Miss Ewan for a most enjoyable 
and informative expedition. 

Margaret Sandham, L. VI. 

EXPERIENCES WHILE YOUTH HOSTELLING 

When we first planned our Youth Hostelling holiday in 
the Lake District we pictured a carefree life among the 
hills in glorious sunshine. Though this dream was soon 
shattered, at the end of the week we were all keen, firm 
members of the Y.H.A. 

One of the most interesting aspects of the week was the 
variety of hostels which we thankfully sought out each 
evening. On one occasion we found a primitive farm where 
we had to fetch water from the pump and go to bed by 
lantern. Here we spent the evening huddled round a 
smokey, old-fashioned fireplace, exchanging adventures of 
the day with fellow youth hostellers. 

In contrast, at Buttermere we found ourselves in luxury : 
there were beds with spring mattresses instead of bunks ; 
there was central heating and plenty of hot water instead of 
cold rain water for our complexions. 

The meals, too, provided a source of amusement. Though 
we had beans for breakfast every morning but one, we 
found the food reasonably good, whether served in an attic 
or a modern dining hall, or prepared amidst the bustle of the 
members’ kitchen. 

We had been told that, to appreciate the Lake District 
we had to see it in all weathers. We can certainly claim 
this, for we experienced wind, storms, mist, showers and 
sunshine. The first day we found our path under water 
and ourselves in bogs, with the result that we walked fifteen 
miles instead of eight. 
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At the end of the week we could proudly say we had 
successfully toured the Lake District on foot.' We had seen 
some of the most beautiful parts of England, some well- 
known, others unknown to ordinary tourists. However 
perhaps the best feeling of all was to know that we had 
made many new friends, not only from all over England, 
but from other countries of the world. 

June Boden, 

Phyllis Healy, 
Rosemary Forrester. 

OUR VISIT TO PAN’S GARDEN 

In the Spring Miss Taylor and Miss Foxton very kindly 
took the third forms to “Pan’s Gardens”, near Chesterfield. 
This was a very interesting trip and was much enjoyed by 
all the girls. 

We started out after Assembly on a warm, sunny morning. 
We were to have two buses, but only one arrived. After 
waiting for about twenty minutes, the other bus came, and 
then we climbed aboard and settled down in our seats. 

At last we started on our journey, going through Rocester 
and then on to Ashbourne. It was a lovely ride and everyone 
thoroughly enjoyed it. 

We arrived at Pan’s Gardens between eleven-thirtv and 
twelve o’clock. We got off the bus and were welcomed by 
Mr. Keeling, the Zoo Curator. He then told us all about 
Pan’s Gardens, which he kept with the help of his wife and 
a young girl who assisted in looking after the animals. 
Mr. Keeling told us that it was a Botanical Garden, not 
a Zoo such as the one at Chester. In these gardens large 
pens were assembled for the animals to live in. After his 
lecture, which was extremely interesting, he answered manv 
questions which were asked by different girls. 

We were then shown round the gardens, where we saw 
eighty-six different species, including Mammals, Birds, 
Domestic Pets and Reptiles. Some girls were allowed to 
hold a snake, and others went into the dog pens with Mr. 
Keeling. 

He then took us across to see a Husky Dingo Hybrid— 
this is a cross between a Husky and a Dingo. Mr. Keeling- 
thought it was the only one in England, and possibly the 
only one in the world. As we were all very interested in 
this dog, Mr. Keeling took it out of its pen and brought it 
round for us to see more closely. Then Mrs. Keeling- 
brought us a baby kid to see ; it had only been born about 
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an hour before we saw it. Following this we saw the parrots, 
which were brilliant in colour, and then we went on to see 
the rabbits, mice, etc. 

We then had our dinner in the bus ; we bought biscuits 
and drinks, but took our own sandwiches. After our dinner 
we were allowed to walk round the gardens on our own. 
We took some photographs of the animals, and then it was 
time to leave. 

We thanked Mr. and Mrs. Keeling for showing us round 
the gardens, and then we got into the bus and started on 
our homeward journey. When we arrived back at school 
it was raining quite heavily. We thanked Miss Taylor 
and Miss Foxton for such a wonderful day. 

Janet Cope, 4A. 

TAKING THE PLUNGE!’’ 

Swimming ! “A healthy and enjoyable form of recrea¬ 
tion”, so we are told by enthusiasts and “keep fit” experts. 
Whether these enthusiastic people swim in beautiful, heated 
swimming baths, or whether they are naturally hardy, I do 
not know, but it offers little encouragement to a beginner 
to have to plunge into a beautiful, but very cold, outdoor 
pool. 

In a moment of madness, one lovely, warm day at the 
beginning of this summer, having been told that an open-air 
swimming pool was being opened to the public during the 
summer holidays, I promised myself that I would not only 
learn to swim, but that I would go swimming every day 
whatever the weather. Now, it is easy to make such rash 
statements on a warm summer’s day when one expects many 
other such days to follow, but the outlook is quite different 
when one stands shivering on the edge of the pool on a grey, 
blustery day such as the many we had this summer. How¬ 
ever. having made my promise to swim every day, I was 
doomed ! Dutifully, every day, I made my way to the pool. 
Then followed the ritual of walking round the pool a few 
times to see if the water looked cold, testing the water with 
one toe, and commiserating with other poor souls hovering 
on the brink. It is strange how the water of an outdoor 
pool always looks so inviting, but what disillusionment is to 
follow ! 

When I had changed into a bathing costume and had been 
informed by a few hardy people that “it’s not too bad, once 
you get used to it”, I decided that nothing could be worse 
than to stand shivering on the edge. 
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After the first shock of icy water I tried to persuade myself 
that it was not too cold after all, and that, if I kept moving, 
I should soon become warmer. Then there were the friends 
who insisted on trying to teach me to swim. Not content 
with giving instructions, which one can always ignore, they 
must hold on to some part of one’s anatomy, until the poor 
victim, terrified and half-drowned, vows never to go near a 
swimming pool again. 

Nevertheless, despite the obstacles, I kept my promise, 
although it meant returning home with chattering teeth, 
stiff limbs and a “blue” complexion every day. Also, I did 
learn to swim. After all my complaints I found that I was 
actually enjoying it. 

Perhaps those “keep fit” experts have something after all ! 

Daphne Watkiss, Upper 6. 

THE BROOK 

Hundreds of years ago a village was built around a brook 
in the Dove Valley. This brook was an essential part of 
village life then, for it meant fresh water for the people and 
also for the cattle from the many farms. It had its many 
disadvantages as well as advantages. It meant flooding not 
controlled by any flood-gates. 

The source of this brook is a spring high up among the hills. 
The water rushes down from the hills under a tunnel of 
willow trees, past the deserted lake, under the bridge, past 
the lodge—until it enters the green belt, the beautiful green 
belt never to be destroyed. On entering these cool woods 
the water becomes still, silent and rather gloomy. These 
woods are the homes of many birds, and the silence is only 
broken by their occasional burst of song or by the shot of 
a gun. 

The ground on either side of the brook is carpeted with 
forget-me-nots, bluebells, anemones, a blaze of colour deepened 
by the soft, green, luxurious moss and the shadows of the tall 
trees. Throughout the Summer and Autumn these woods 
are still a blaze of colour, only Mother Nature has changed 
her carpet to leaves—golden brown, rust, red and yellow. 
These woods are bleak in winter ; the only sound is the faint 
trickle of the brook or the whistling of the wind ; the carpet 
is white. 

The mood of the brook changes as it roars down its first 
waterfall, only to cease its joyfulness at the bottom, where it 
enters the marsh, the dirty, slimy marsh. Mayblobs, bul¬ 
rushes and the yellow iris add colour to the scene. 
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The brook could never be more beautiful or more mag¬ 
nificent than when it enters the once private wood of Sir 
Oswald Mosley. Cascade upon cascade, the glistening 
water meanders on its happy journey until it reaches the 
lake. The lake, dotted with small islands, is at least half-a- 
mile long. On one side is the beautiful wood, which once 
had paths covered with moss, where Lady Mosley would walk. 
On the other is a majestic house overlooking a flat green 
expanse of land, where a piebald pony and a chestnut frisk 
around a huge old beech tree. The brook enters its full 
glory when the water falls over a huge waterfall, down, down 
to the depths below, glistening like crystals in the sunlight. 
The picture is completed by the old grey granite bridge which 
crosses the water at this point. On either side there are still 
the green trees and high banks. But here many tiny, wooden 
steps lead up to one of Sir Oswald Mosley’s fishing huts, built 
in the same grey stone as the bridge. 

The brook"leaves this scene of rare beauty to pass into the 
quaint old village. It flows through the flood-gates and past 
the first row of little cottages. The whiteness of the cottages 
is reflected in the clear stillness of the water. It runs quietly 
under a small white bridge, past the Almshouses, and then 
under the second white bridge, almost swept away by floods. 

Then it winds past the ancient church, under an avenue of 
trees and past the Spread Eagle, an attractive old public- 
house which once belonged to wealthy farmers. Finally, it 
passes under the old bridge with eagles carved on either side, 
their wings outspread. It continues its course past houses 
and more old farms, wearing away the remains of stepping 
stones where children fish and play. Under the last bridge 
it winds, until it finally reaches the Dove. This is the end 
of the journey of the little brook, the Alderbrook by name, 
flowing through one of the most beautiiul old villages in 
Staffordshire. This brook will never lose any of its charm, 
for it and the country through which it runs is rich in beauty. 

Patricia Broadhurst, 5A. 


MY HOLIDAY IN GERMANY — 1957. 

On Friday, 26th July, 1957, the day after we broke up at 
School, my mother and I were driven by car to Derby station. 
There we got on the train to Harwich, and ten hours later we 
left Harwich on the “Arnhem.” We arrived at the Hook of 
Holland at half-past five on Saturday morning ; at seven o’clock 
we caught the Scandinavian Express, and at half-past two in 
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the afternoon arrived in Hamburg, where we were taken to 
our friends 5 house by car. 

The next day we set off In the morning by car to the Baltic 
Sea. We travelled on the Autobahn for most of the way and 
had lunch in one of. the seaside towns we passed through. 

Another day we went to the Alster Pavilion, a lovely res¬ 
taurant overlooking the Alster, a large lake in the middle of 
the town. A few days later we again went into town and 
decided to go to a park called “Planten un Blumen.” Here 
one could find almost every kind of plant or flower, and 
there were also numerous restaurants, some surrounded by 
flowers and some looking out on to the lake. 

One day we went by car along the side of the Elbe, the river 
on which Hamburg is situated. We went to the border of the 
Russian Zone and saw the barrier across the road and the 
border police questioning all people who went through. 

The next day we again set off by car, this time through 
the Luneburg Heath and the Saxon Forest, and saw the 
British War Cemetery. 

A few days later we went to Brunsbuttelkoog, where the 
Kiel Canal flows into the Elbe. Here we saw the locks 
working and saw ships of many nationalities including a 
Russian ship called ‘'Pulkovo.” 

We also visited Hagenbeck’s Zoo, one of the biggest and 
most modern zoos. Some days later we went to Schulau 
on the Elbe. Here we saw a delightful custom. Every ship 
that passes Schulau is greeted in its own language and its 
national anthem is played over the loudspeaker. The flao- 
cn land is lowered and the ship answers by dipping her fla<>\ 
We saw ships of many nationalities, even one fronTIndia and 
another from Israel* but many German ships passed as well, 
so that now I know the German national anthem by heart. 

The next interesting outing was to Rothenburg and Dinkels- 
buhl. Rothenburg is a very old town in Bavaria ; part of it 
dates from the ninth century A.D., and there are no buildings 
of a style later than the fifteenth century. Visitors from all 
countries are attracted to this ancient town, and in the last 
war only two bombs were dropped—an American realised 
what was happening and stopped any more bombs being 
dropped. When the houses were built up later it was decided 
that any modern style house would completely spoil the 
effect of the town, therefore the houses were built in the half- 
timbered style to match the others. 

Dinkelsbuhl is also an old town, but not so famous as 
Rothenburg, and its modern buildings seem out of place 
beside the older houses. 
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A few days later we went to Nuremberg, the town of the 
Master Singers in Wagner’s Opera. Then on Monday, we 
left Erlangen by train. From Koblenz to Cologne we trav¬ 
elled along the side of the Rhine and saw the grapes growing 
up the sides of the hills. At Cologne we caught the Lorely 
Express and arrived at the Hook of Holland at half-past 
eleven at night. Our ship, the “Arnhem” again, left Holland 
at midnight, and the next morning at seven o’clock we arrived 
at Harwich. After what seemed eternity we arrived home 
at Sudbury. It was half-past five in the afternoon. 

The next day there was school . . . 


Caren Eaton, 4A. 



THE FIRE 


During the holidays, on the 30th July, our haybarn caugl} 
fire. It started like this. Daddy and my brother were bus* 
with the milking and the rest of the family were sitting* if 
the house finishing tea. My mother said, “Weil, I realli 
must go and feed the chickens”, and got up to go out. 
she passed the window she happened to glance out and gay 
a torrent of smoke coming from the haybarn, full with fifty 
tons of new hay. All she could say was “Oh 1” My sister' 
in-law at once ran round to the cowshed to tell my fathej; 
and brother, who had not yet seen it. At the same tiny 
Mr. Buckle, from the Youth Hostel, came running d<ywt 5 
the field. The Fire Brigade were summoned at once. Withitj 
ten minutes a crowd had gathered, neighbours from all 
around arrived at the scene, and about twenty Youth Hosteller* 
came racing over the fields. Work went on in the attempt t<$ 
save some of the hay with pitch-forks, but the heat was to<5 
great. \ 

Then the fire brigade arrived with two engines, and soot 
water was spraying on to the flames. This was at abouJ 
half-past seven. The hostellers were busy taking photographs- 
and one man had a cine-camera. When night came search^ 
lights were set up and tea was being made continually. Ony 
by one the people dispersed, and soon only the firemen and 
Mr. and Mrs. Buckle from the Youth Hostel were left. ’ 
Then the water from the spring gave out and pumps Had 
to be taken down to the Dimmingsdale Ponds, where tfuerj 
was a continuous supply of water. The Cheadle firemen: 
worked till four o’clock next morning and then, with tth| 
exception of a few, they were relieved by an engine froirf 
Ipstones. By this time water was running everywhere, ancf 
(here was a horrible smell of wet smoking hay. At tweJvev 
o’clock next day an engine from Newcastle was sent to h<eln 
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those from Ipstones. These men worked till four in the 
afternoon to get the fire under control. Then they went 
away, tired and exhausted, and we were left with nothing but 
soaking wet black hay with only ten tons saved. Eight steel 
posts were all that was left of the haybarn. So much for the 
hard work that had been done to gather that hay. 

Margaret Clowes, 4B. 

RENOVATIONS OF ROCESTER CHURCHYARD 

At one time, as I passed the small churchyard along a 
narrow, winding pathway originally built by the Romans, 

I could see many graves. Some were made in very recent 
years, others, with tombstones, were very old and weather¬ 
beaten. Some were carefully tended and bright with flowers, 
whilst others were neglected and overgrown with grass. 

Old yew trees covered some graves, and in the winter the 
holly bushes which surrounded the old church, with its 
beautiful stained glass windows, were a lovely sight. 

Above all this, one thing in the Churchyard stood out—- 
the Saxon Cross, or butter cross as it is sometimes called. 
This was moved from the Market Square when the latest 
church was built. It is ornamented with stars and has circular 
steps around the base. 

The churchyard is very different to-day, for now, as I pass it 
I see many changes taking place. One half of the churchyard 
has been re-set with grass seed and the tombstones set straight 
once more. The Saxon Cross is still there, for it is considered 
too precious to be removed. 

The edges of the grass are defined by white curbstones, and 
although the other °half of the churchyard has not yet been 
finished, the men with their tractors are very busily working, 
whilst others are pruning the holly and the yew trees. 

The Vicar is not idle either, for, along with many other 
willing helpers, he is busily cutting the hedges and weeding 
beneath them. 

Before the end of 1957 all the people in Rocester hope to see 
the old churchyard looking like a new one. 

Patricia Samuel, 5A. 

CARE OF BIRDS 

Birds that are kept in cages hung in the window all too 
often suffer from dampness and draughts ; these conditions 
harm birds bred to an indoor life. Remember, too, that 
the higher in the room you hang your bird’s cage, the worse 
the air is for your pet. The ideal place for them is on a low 
table well away from any current of air. 
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Intelligent owners know that when their pet bird is moulting 
he will need very careful feeding. Special care about cleanli¬ 
ness, and absolute freedom from draught are essential. 
Sometimes an iron infusion in the drinking water is a help. 
If he eats his feathers, this is probably a hint that he has 
too little room and too small a cage. Giving him more space 
is almost always a cure. 

Canaries are the most popular of the caged birds. They 
sing most attractively and are always very cheerful. Give 
them as big a cage as possible and, in addition to canary seed 
and plenty of water, a little watercress and a piece of apple. 
Canaries like a bath, and you can buy a canary bath from 
any Pet Shop and attach it to the side of the cage. At night 
cover the cage with a piece of blanket. 

Parrots should be kept in a proper Parrot cage, which 
can be bought at any Pet Shop. See to it that the cage is 
covered with a piece of blanket at night, and that it is at all 
times kept away from draughty places. Some parrots learn 
to talk quite quickly. Teach them by repeating a word 
very slowly with your mouth close to the cage and the parrot 
will begin to imitate you. 

Budgerigars have recently become very popular with the 
people of this country. They should be given as large a cage 
as possible and fed on various types of Budgerigar mixtures 
which can be purchased at all Pet Shops and most grocery 
stores. Allow them plenty of water, and give them cuttle-fish 
bone on which to exercise their beaks. These birds can be 
tamed, and even made to talk if they are trained soon after 
they leave the nest. Only male birds talk, and they must be 
kept alone if you wish to teach them. Male birds have a 
blue skin covering the base of the beak, whilst in the female 
bird this skin is brown. 

Noreen Cooper, 5A. 

PORTMEIRXON — AN ITALIAN VILLAGE 
IN WALES. 

Between the towns of Barmouth and Criccieth is the 
village of Portmeirion. Perhaps it is wrong to call it a village 
as there are only a few houses and a hotel there. It is very 
difficult to find if you do not know of its existence ; we came 
across it by chance whilst touring Wales. 

I think that this is the only village in Wales that you have 
to pay to enter. A few miles away from the village, near 
the entrance drive, is a notice which says that the sum of 
two shillings and sixpence each is charged for entry ; this 
is to discourage visitors. 
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We first had to go up a long drive until we came to a 
wood. Here we parked the car and walked to the entrance 
gate. Having paid our entrance fee we went through the 
arch, which was of white stone and built in the Italian manner. 
Glancing upwards as we went through, we noticed that the 
ceiling was beautifully painted with Italian figures. It 
was in brilliant colours. 

Seeing a notice saying “To the Shell Grotto, 55 we decided 
that we should like to see it, but first of all we went up 
some steps on to a round sun roof, which was the top of the 
shell grotto. . In front of us we could see a beautiful fine 
sandy beach and a quiet estuary with azure blue sea. Up 
the wooded hillside behind us we could see Italian type houses 
with long narrow windows, the outside walls painted in 
blues and pinks and yellows. There were also to be seen 
wayside shrines painted with the figure of the Virgin Mary 
and adorned with flowers. 

Leaving the sun roof, we climbed down some steps to the 
shell grotto. This was a long passageway. The shells were 
stuck in the cement of the walls. They were of different 
kinds, the most outstanding being large and pink, the kind 
you put to your ear in order to hear the sea. Here and there 
were spaces where shells had been forced out by souvenir 
hunters. 

Having left the shell grotto we saw ahead of us an immacu¬ 
lately kept lawn and colourful flower gardens. Seeing no 
notice saying “Keep off the Grass 55 we walked across it, and 
in front of us was the Hotel Portmeirion. This is very large 
and has, I believe, a hundred bedrooms. 

It has its own swimming pool reserved especially for the 
hotel residents. On the edge of the quay there was what 
appeared to be a wooden ship. On closer inspection it is 
found to be made out of concrete and forms part of the quay. 
Coming from the hotel was the sound of someone singing 
accompanied by a guitar. 

After inspecting the boat, we took a path leading to a 
lighthouse, near which was a statue, also painted on the 
outside. Continuing on this path we came to another light¬ 
house ; from this point you can see down the estuary of the 
river. 

We then decided to make our way back to the village along 
the narrow pathway shaded from the hot sun by trees and 
bushes. The shops had Italian pottery and knitwear displayed 
in the windows. Some of the houses had balconies, and 
leaning over them were figures carved out of wood. Tubs 
of flowers were everywhere. Further up the hillside we 
could see a building with a tower ; on top of the tower was 
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a bell. There was also an old stagecoach, gaily painted in 
yellow. 

Casting a last long look at this beautiful man-made village, 
we decided it was time to go back to the car. Near to the 
entrance gate we saw a pile of old stones. I heard a little 
boy say, “That’s what they are going to build the ruins 
with !” 

Margaret Pinnegar, 5A. 

LONDON AIRPORT 

Four years ago I visited London Airport. Even then 
I thought it enormous, but on visiting it again these summer 
holidays I found, to my great astonishment, that the part 
that I had then seen was no more than a quarter of the London 
Airport of to-day. 

The Airport is in the London suburbs, an area consisting of 
over thirteen square miles. To enter, one must first pass 
through a long, electrically lit tunnel of nearly half-a-mile. 
Over the top of this tunnel lies the first runway. This is 
the largest runway, and is known as “Runway One. 55 Occas¬ 
ionally one may hear the smooth run of wheels as one of the 
larger aeroplanes takes off for Montreal, New York, Paris, 
or even Canberra. 

There are only certain places where an onlooker may go. 
One instinctively goes towards a huge block of buildings 
standing, or so it seems, almost in the middle of the airfield. 
Here there is the control-tower reaching far into the sky, where 
skilled engineers direct an aeroplane in or send one on its way. 
Of the two fiat-roofed buildings next to the tower, one is the 
Queen’s Building, which the Queen opened in 1956 and in 
which onlookers may go. It contains a post-office, restaurant, 
cinema and snack-bar. On the top of Queen’s Building are 
beautiful roof gardens and large parapets jutting right out 
over the airfield. Here one may watch the incoming and out¬ 
going ’planes. One comes in every minute and it is interesting 
to see the marks of different countries, the different uniforms 
of the foreign stewards and air-hostesses, and even the relative 
size of the aeroplanes. The largest in the airport are the 
Bristol Britannias. These have two decks and seat eighty 
people tourist class, and forty people first class. There are 
washrooms, changing rooms, and a small cocktail bar. These 
planes are owned by B.O.A.C. and fly to Montreal, Quebec 
and New York. B.E.A., the other British firm, have large 
Strato-cruisers and their largest plane is the Super Con¬ 
stellation. This flies to Australia and we were told that the 
return fare was £600 10s. 4d. The B.E.A. and B.O.A.C^ 
both have large hangars with folding doors. 
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From the roof of the Queen’s Building one can also see the 
huge Canteen where all the meals that are eaten on a journey 
are cooked. We were told that the cooks were cooking 
breakfast, lunch, dinner, preparing snacks and drinks of all 
kinds, all at the same time. The royal enclosure can also 
be seen. No member of the public is allowed inside, but 
we were told that there is a small dining-room and lounge. 
Outside is a statue of the two men who first flew across the 
Atlantic—Sir John Alcock and Sir Arthur Whitten Brown. 
There are five main runways, each stretching for nearly 
two miles. 

Beside the Queen’s Building stands the Passenger Building. 
Only passengers are allowed in here, where they can obtain 
anything from a glass of brandy to steady nerves to some 
“anti-airsickness pills.” 

The Airport has its own Police and Fire-Service, which, 
one can see, is necessary owing to the enormous size of the 
place. Indeed, London Airport is the “Gateway to the 
World.” 

Angela Cattermole, 5a. 

AMUSING OLD CARS 

Although sleeker and better cars are being brought on to 
the road every year, the old pre-war pensioners are still visible, 
and always seem to keep going. But have you been on a 
journey in one of these cars ? You haven’t ! Then you’ve 
never lived ! 

It is so much more fun riding in an old car than in a new 
one which runs smoothly without a hitch, and never once 
starts giving off smoke or deafening bangs. Such experiences 
as breaking down are rarely gained in modern cars, and the 
driver would never dream of giving a new car a good kick 
to encourage it to go. 

It is when you get inside these old cars that the fun starts. 
That comfortable foot rest drops off at the slightest touch, and 
just how were you expected to know the door handle came 
off, until you found it in your hand ? You begin to wonder 
just what works in the car when you go to open the window 
and are told not to touch it as it may fall out. You reach 
for the hand-cord when going round a sharp corner, but this, 
like all the other things, is only for show, and you lurch forward 
with the cord in your hand. A warning to the effect that 
when going over bumps you should sit tight in your seat ought 
to be issued, as springs weren’t thought of when these cars 
were built, and if you are unaware of this fact your head may 
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suffer from being hit suddenly against the roof of the car. 
Have you heard the hooters of these cars ? They sound like 
foghorns and seem to me more likely to shock a person than 
warn him. 

Going down a steep hill and finding only the hand-brake 
working is the last straw, so I think I’ll place my money on a 
smooth-running modern car. 

Barbara Mason, 5a. 


KAN CHE'NJUN G A 

We awoke far above the clouds, 

In a world of mist and dreaminess ; 

A world of silhouette and silent shapes. 

Noiselessly we left the house 

And trod our way along the mountain path. 

Below the green tea grew, 

Lifeless and obscure in the half-light, 

All above was dark and still. 

But wait . . . the skies blush pink 
And are dismantled of their mist, 

Leaving the clouds to drift beneath us 
On, and on, and on . . . 

In front of us . . . behold, a mountain range 
And the dark peaks now are touched by 
rosy lights 

Which set afire the Heavens 
Bathed in golden splendour. 

But the great Peak, the Peak of Kanchenjunga 
Still is hid, fondled by a feathery vapour. 

Now the sun is scattering far its radiance, 

And lighting up this world with 
splendid tints, 

The cloud is lifted and the Mountain, high, 
is seen, 

Rising majestically to the morning sky, 

In the tranquillity of dawn. 

Jennifer Salmon, 5A. 

A VISIT TO LONDON 

These summer holidays I paid my first visit to the greatest 
city in the world, London. I found it lived up to all my 
expectations, so old, and full of our country’s history, and 
yet so modern, and teeming with life. I saw the Thames, 
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once described as “liquid history”, at the beautiful spot near 
Hampton Court, where the trees sighed in the breeze. I 
saw it at night, glittering under the Embankment, silently 
surging forward to the sea. 

I saw the Houses of Parliament, the seat of our government. 
I walked through the sumptuously-carpeted lobbies, admired 
the huge wall-paintings, and viewed with awe the Queen’s 
throne, where she sits at a State Opening, splendid in its 
gilded glory. 

I visited Westminster Abbey, where I saw the tombs, some 
painted in gay colours, the wonderful, warm, stained-glass 
windows, the ancient crypt, and the tiny chapels. I paid 
visits to St. Paul’s and Westminster Cathedral. 

I went to the Tower, an ancient and gloomy fortress, with 
its many towers, gates, and its Beefeaters. I saw the Ravens, 
about whom there is the legend, that, if the Ravens go^ the 
Empire will collapse. I saw the wonderful Armoury, and 
waited patiently in a queue to see the Crown Jewels. They 
were housed in glass cases, on velvet, and such wonderful gems 
I have never seen. 

I visited also Hampton Court, where I saw the bedrooms 
of kings and queens, the lovely collection of pictures and the 
elegant frescoes and ceiling paintings. I saw many other 
places too, all steeped in history, including museums and art 
galleries, all of which I enjoyed and which make me look 
forward to my next visit. 

Anne Chapman, 4A. 

HOW WE SPENT SUNDAY ON OUR HOLIDAY 
AT THE ISLE OF MAN 

On Sunday morning we went to the Open-Air Service at 
Kirk Bradden. The Open-Air Services were commenced 
on June 29th, 1856, by the Rev. William Drury, and about 
35,000 people have been present at one service. These 
Services are held on the field where remains of the fortifications 
may be seen, within which was the site of the First Church of 
Bradden of the 5th or early 6th century. 

It was a glorious sunny morning ; thousands gathered, gay 
in their summer clothing, to join in this Open-Air Service. 
When we arrived the more shady places had been taken so 
we sat where we found an open space. The Vicar sat in an 
improvised pulpit, from which he conducted the service. 
People, some sitting, some standing, joined in the singing of 
the hymns, one of which was “Praise, my soul, the King of 
Heaven.” The service was very impressive and everyone 
enjoyed it. 
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In the afternoon we visited Rushen Abbey, which was of 
particular interest to us who know Croxden Abbey. The 
ruined buildings still standing are what is left of the Cistercian 
Monastery of St. Mary’s of Rushen, which was founded by 
Olave I., King of Mann and the Isles, in 1134. It was con¬ 
fiscated by King Henry VIII. in 1537. The ruins are less 
than those of Croxden Abbey, but there is a museum and 
beautiful gardens. At the entrance are the names of the 
Kings and Lords of Mann from 400 A.D. to the present day. 
It was interesting to note the name of Lord Derby and, at 
the end, those of British Kings and Queens, including Her 
Majesty Queen Elizabeth II. 

Kathleen Johnson, 3B. 

MY HOLIDAYS 

During the last summer holidays my parents, two cousins 
and myself, spent three very interesting weeks touring in 
Germany, Austria and Switzerland. We sailed from Dover 
to Ostend, arriving in Belgium in the late afternoon. We 
then motored the short distance to Bruges and spent our first 
night there. During the evening we had a very interesting 
trip on the floodlit canals and succeeded in getting lost in the 
maze of narrow streets. The next day we rose early and 
managed to travel five hundred miles the same day. This 
was possible because we were travelling on the wonderful 
Autobahn, where cars cruise at 85 m.p.h. Our first night 
in Germany was spent in a Gasthof which had once been 
the Czar’s hunting lodge. The following morning we arrived 
at our destination of Neustadt, which is in the Black Forest. 

For three days we toured around the Black Forest and then, 
leaving the delightful farm-house which we had managed to 
find, we travelled on into Switzerland. The first Swiss town 
which we visited was Schaffhausen, where we saw the breath¬ 
taking Rhine falls and were fortunate enough to be taken, 
by boat, to a rock right in the centre of the falls. 

The next day we drove over the Sustenpasse. At times 
there were sheer drops from the road of up to 3,000 feet, and 
there wasn’t even a fence to stop cars plunging over the edge ! 
There were innumerable hairpin bends, and often huge banks 
of snow about ten feet high were piled at the side of the narrow 
road. Can you wonder that we told daddy to drive carefully ? 
At the top of the Pass we visited a tiny stone chapel which is 
built over eight thousand feet above sea-level, and small 
children sold us bunches of Alpine flowers. On the downward 
side of the Susten we saw the Rhone glacier, the glacier on 
which the River Rhone rises. After leaving the Susten we 
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went over the Klausen Pass and so on into Austria. In 
Feldkirch we were very lucky to meet the National Ski-Coach 
of Austria, and we spent hours talking to him and asking him 
all sorts of questions about the Olympics, ski-ing, and all sorts 
of winter sports. 

Austria is a beautiful country and after four days we were 
very sad to leave. In Lichtenstein we visited the capital, 
Vaduz, and paid a visit to the Prince’s castle, which has walls 
which are twenty feet thick. After leaving Vaduz we re¬ 
turned to Switzerland and paid a visit to Interlaken. While 
there we made the wonderful trip on the railway which goes 
almost to the summit of the Jungfrau. 

Two days later we returned to Neustadt, where we spent 
our last Sunday watching the Ski-Jumping. The trophy 
was won, after a very exciting competition, by the Olympic 
champion. The same evening we were invited to the Ski- 
Club dinner and spent a very pleasant evening in the presence 
of some of the world’s greatest skiers. 

The next day we sadly left Neustadt and began our long 
return journey, which we made through Luxembourg and 
France. 

On the Channel crossing it was at first very calm, but it 
was decided to sail down the coast, past the Normandy Beaches 
and across the Channel from Calais. The reason for this 
was that there was a bad storm in mid-channel and the 
Captain wished to shorten our journey if possible. Then, as 
soon as we saw the White Cliffs of Dover, we saw our first rain 
for three weeks—we were home ! 

Pamela Brain, 4A. 

OUR PETS 

I own a dog ; his name is Trail. I admit this is a peculiar 
name for a dog, but when my brother bought him for me he 
was called Trailer, which I think is even more peculiar, so 
I shortened it to Trail. I could not tell you exactly what 
kind of dog he is, but he was sold to my brother as a pedigree 
spaniel. He definitely is not that, but we think he is a cross 
between a sheepdog (not collie) and a spaniel. He is quite 
well behaved and very lovable. He puts up with a lot of 
things, including being made to jump. He can jump about 
three feet, but as his back seems a little weak I do not often 
jump him above two feet. Trail is only two years old, but 
his pal, Dandy, is now eight years old. 

Dandy, originally my dog, is looked after by my father. 
He is a labrador retriever and has worked with the gun a lot. 
I have never had a lot to do with training Dandy as I was 
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young when we had him and he grew very big. Dandy is 
black (Trail is black and white). He lives out of doors, like 
Trail, but he is not as well behaved as Trail. 

Another pet of ours is the blue and grey budgerigar called 
“Monty”. I will refer to Monty as “he”, but Monty is really 
“she” (we discovered that after having it a few weeks). APonty 
is my mother’s bird, but he likes me better. When he comes 
out for a fly round he always lands on my head. He talks 
a bit, saying such things' as “Pretty Monty” and “What are 
you doing ?” and other bird talk. 

Monty is not the only pet at our house for we have about 
seventeen pigeons. They vary in age, size and colour. Most 
of them are my father’s pigeons, but he has given me three, 
two of them black and white pied,and the other white speckled 
with reddish-brown. They are racing pigeons, but we have 
not entered them in any races yet. Daddy sent about three 
of them to Worcester once ; they had been no further than 
a mile before, but they returned home (Tutbury) in quite 
a short time. I am hoping my father will become a full 
racing member of the pigeon club next year because I want 
to race my pigeons. 

We also have four hens. I do not like hens when they are 
kept in a pen as ours are, so I do not have much to do with 
them. They are white in colour and are getting old. They 
have laid well in the past (originally five hens, one died) but 
are not laying so well now. 

My mother thinks that having two dogs is having one too 
many. I do not agree, and I should love to have a pony as 
well if I could find somewhere to keep it ! 

Celia Wolfenden, 4A. 

A WEEK IN DEVON 

In the last week of August I went to the Summer School of 
Music held at Dartington Hall, near Totnes. It was arranged 
by my music teacher, and a party of ten went from Uttoxeter. 
We had a good journey down by train and were met at Totnes 
by a bus from the School. 

We soon arrived at Dartington, and our destination was 
a little place near the Hall which is called Aller Park. Dart¬ 
ington, with its lovely River Dart, is a beautiful spot. The 
rosy apples on the trees in the orchards made a lovely picture. 
Dartington Hall is a very old place, part of it being the first 
recorded Saxon settlement west of Exeter, its date being 
A.D. 833. The Great Hall was built as a manor house in 
1380 by John Holland, half-brother of Richard II. 
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We attended concerts held in the Banqueting Hall each 
evening, which were given by professional artists. We also 
attended lectures each day which were given by the same 
professionals. There were a great many students there. A 
large number of us formed a Choir and practised a Vittoria 
Mass in Latin each morning. This we sang in Totnes Parish 
Church on the Thursday evening. It really was an inspiring 
and thrilling experience. This church is very beautiful. 
It is built of red sandstone and dates back to the tenth century. 
Totnes itself is such a very old place, being mentioned in the 
Domesday Book. 

We saw the Guildhall, where the Court Room and Council 
Chambers are. There are many relics to be seen here, 
including Saxon coins which were minted at the town’s own 
mint in the tenth century. On show in one room are stocks 
and a vicious-looking man-trap. There is also a dark cell 
where they used to confine wrongdoers. Many of the towns 
valuable records are on show at the Guildhall. There is much 
to be seen here if one has the time to spare. 

We climbed up to the ancient Keep of the Norman Castle 
at Totnes. It was built in the eleventh century. It stands 
hi°h above the town and commands a marvellous view. 

Buckfast Abbey was another place we visited. It is a 
magnificent building, built entirely by Benedictine Monks. 
There was an Abbey here as early as 1040, but when monas¬ 
teries were suppressed in 1539 it went to ruin. A party of 
Benedictine Monks came over from France in 1882, purchased 
the site and restored the tower. They completely re-built the 
Abbey and finished it in 1938. 

We spent one day at Plymouth. How gloriously blue the 
sea was in the brilliant sun! We much enjoyed a sail round 
the harbour, seeing so many great ships and destroyers. We 
looked in at St. Andrew’s Church. This has been re-built 
after suffering extensive damage during the war, but there 
seemed much inside work still to be done ; I should like to 
see it when it is finished. 

Mv week in Devon was most enjoyable and has left me 
with a wish to go again. 

Elaine Ratgliffe, 3A. 


AUTUMN 

How I love to waken on an Autumn morning to find the 
sun shining brightly and the sky a restful shade of blue ! I 
have a special delight in doing this as my home overlooks 
sloping meadows which have a colour all their own. These 
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give way to woodland, made enchanting by the Autumn 
colours of turning leaves and the silvery morning mist rising 
from the river valley. 

Every tree has a special tint of its own, but the one that 
impresses me most is the beech tree ; it is a bright green at the 
bottom, and towards the top it turns an indescribable golden 
colour. But, aU the same, it is hard to choose when they are 
all together in a wood carpeted by waving bracken and 
fallen leaves. 

All is still and quiet except for a gentle breeze, which not 
only brings the leaves silently fluttering to the ground but also 
stirs the late summer flowers so that their beautiful scent creeps 
into my bedroom. Although the roses are beginning to shed 
their petals, the michaelmas daisies and chrysanthemums with 
all their splendour are as proud as ever. 

Far away on a distant slope the rich golden corn is waving, 
and some is being harvested. The thought of rosy apples, 
juicy plums and pears is a delight to the inward eye. 

This sudden burst of warmth and colour is a herald of the 
forthcoming cold winter months. Although the world 
changes and develops in science and knowledge, the beauties 
remain unchanged and we never tire of such splendour. 

Dianne Harrison, 3B. 


THE WIND 

I had no dream of stormy sky. 

In days when I was small, 

And everything was bounded by 
Our ten-foot garden wall. 

I never thought the storm winds came 
From wrecks and ribboned sails ; 

I never knew them by their name, 

Those cold, cold blowing gales. 

They swept around the orchard bends 
Knee deep in leaves of brown, 

I only knew them as the friends 
That shook the apples down. 

And though these winds are chill and cold, 

And their face has winter’s frown, 

I know them as the friends of old 
That shook the apples down. 

Sylvia Marsh, 3B 
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‘ ‘ THE FRIENDLY ISLE” 

The first Tuesday of August found us waiting on the quay¬ 
side at Weymouth, waiting for the boat that would take us 
to Guernsey. When the boat came in, our camping equipment 
was put in the hold, and we took our seats in between the 
lifeboats on the top deck. After a calm and uneventful 
journey of four-and-a-half hours the “Saint Helier” came 
into the harbour of Saint Peterport. As soon as we landed, 
our things were put on a lorry, and within half-an-hour 
we found ourselves riding through St. Peterport. St. Peterport 
is a beautiful old-world town, and we immediately fell in love 
with the quaint old port. 

When we arrived at our camping site, La Bouvee, we found 
that we overlooked the island of Herm, about four miles out 
to sea. Not very far away was a pretty little bay called ‘‘Bee 
du Nez.” This was enclosed by many trees and brambles. 
The whole coast was surrounded by rocks, covered with 
seaweed of all descriptions when the tide was out. It was a 
pretty place, with the clear waters lapping softly against the 
rocks and the upturned fishermen’s boats and lobster pots. 
Beyond the bay was a beautiful deep underwater cavern. 

On the island the thing that struck us most about the people 
was how helpful and friendly they all seemed. No wonder 
Guernsey is called the “Friendly Isle !” The island was 
such a clean place, and every garden was crammed full of 
large, colourful blooms, much larger than we get in England. 
The tomatoes, for which Guernsey is famous, were grown in 
huge greenhouses up to 200 yards long. While we were 
staying there the price of tomatoes was threepence and six¬ 
pence a pound ! 

The island ’buses ran only one way, so that if we wished to 
get to St. Peterport, which was only a few miles away, we 
had to go all round the island. Another strange thing about 
the ’buses was that they had no conductor and you paid the 
driver when you got off'. For some reason they never allowed 
dogs on the buses. 

We visited many beaches, including Moulin Huet, where 
there are two rocks that jut out of the sea called Pea Stocks ; 
Saint’s Bay, where there was a very eerie cave ; Petit Port, 
where there were 364 steps leading to the sandy beach, and 
Pine Forest, which was surrounded by pine trees and ferns. 

One day we went inland and visited the “Little Chapel” 
at Les Vauxbelets. The chapel is a Roman Catholic Church 
built on a very small scale and is covered with bits of colourful 
pottery and shells. 
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We also visited the Island of Herm. As we crossed over 
in a motor-boat we could see the little island of Jethou, where 
Sir Compton Mackenzie has a large white house. Herm is 
very small and has only forty-one inhabitants in all, including 
women and children. We went to Shell Beach, and one of 
our party found a Mother of Pearl shell. Herm is a very 
lonely island and has one church and one public telephone. 

When we were back on the mainland we passed an under¬ 
ground hospital. This was built during the German Occupa¬ 
tion. The islanders were forced by the Germans to build 
the hospital by slave labour. 

Apart from the tomatoes, we noticed how much cheaper 
the spirits, tobacco and cigarettes were. The cigarettes were 
priced at 3s. ud. for fifty 1 

After ten days on the beautiful island we returned home 
on the “St. Helier.” The weather had not been too good, 
and it was windy, so we went on the bottom deck. As soon 
as we were out of port the boat rocked and the chairs slid about. 
The storm blinds went down, and by degrees most people on 
the boat became sea-sick. I was, but not very badly, thank 
goodness I Out of a party of sixteen four were not sick. ' When 
everyone was feeling ill the captain called out that first class 
dinners were being served. One of our party went to see how 
many were dining and there was only one man, who was 
tucking in as if making up for all the others. We were very 
glad to see the chalk cliffs of Dorset with Weymouth nestled 
among them. 

Apart from the weather and the journey home I enjoyed 
my holiday better than I have ever done before and I hope 
to visit Guernsey again very soon. 

Susan Foster, 2a. 


MY ADVENTURES ON A FARM 

Recently I spent a most enjoyable holiday on a two-hundred 
acre farm in Cheshire, which is the home of one of my friends. 
It is half arable and half grassland. The arable land is 
devoted to corn, wheat, barley and oats. Through the farm 
run both the river Dane and the canal. There is a big herd 
of Ayrshire cattle and pigs, and there is also a flock of sheep 
and about two hundred head of poultry. The latter are kept 
in deep litter houses ; that is, they are kept in sheds all the 
time with food hoppers ar:cl water inside. 

One day my friend (who is called Mary) and I went up the 
fields on the tractor with her big brother Ian, who works on 
the farm. Mary and I helped the men who were employed 
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by her father to round up the sheep. They were then driven 
into a pen in the corner of the field. The men sorted out the 
good from the bad and chose certain ones which were to go 
to market that day. The others were then let out one by 
one and inspected for any signs of maggots. These are little 
grubs which a certain fly lays as eggs on a living animal. 
They hatch into fat, white grubs, which eat the flesh. If they 
are not treated the animal in time dies. When all the sheep 
had been let out we went home to the farm for dinner. 

During the next few days we helped to get in the silage. 
Mary’s father had bought an old lorry and repaired it so that 
it was like a truck. First of all the grass was cut by one of 
the men on a mowing machine. The bailer followed the 
mower, making the loose grass into tight bales ; then the lorry 
picked up the bales and took them to the silage camp on the 
farm. Mary and I sat on top of the lorry cab and had a 
ride. When we got back to the farm we would help to unload. 
The silage camp was near an orchard, and when we were 
trying to back into the proper place to unload the bales we 
brushed under some pear trees. Being high up on the cab 
we could reach the fruit ; this proved irresistible, and we had 
a lot of pears during the loading and unloading. 

Towards the end of my stay two calves were born, and 
Mary and I helped the land girl, Jenny, to move them from the 
cowsheds to the stable, which was divided into calf pens. 

Mary’s mother had a hundred turkeys, and we often had 
to go and pick greenstuff for them because they were kept 
inside. A lot of poultry were stolen by foxes living in the 
nearby wood. They would even come in daylight, and the 
average loss was a hen a day. I have heard that the local 
hunt has since killed quite a number of them. 

I enjoyed staying with Mary very much and I wish I could 
tell you more of my adventures. 

Susan Copestake, 2a. 

THE GIPSY CAMP 

The gipsy camp stood on a high hill and the brightly 
coloured caravans stood out clearly against the blue sky, the 
green grass and the beautiful trees. There were six caravans, 
each having two horses to draw them. The horses stayed 
on a common a little lower down. 

Very early in the morning we could see their washing out 
on the bushes to dry and the smoke of their fire rising up into 
the air. There were a lot of children, all either helping their 
parents to clean the caravans, stoke up the fire, hang out the 
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washing or helping the men-folk to make pegs or artificial 
flowers. 

One morning when we were passing the camp one of the 
women invited us to have a look around their caravans. We 
were very pleased and ran towards her. Firstly she took us 
into a green and yellow caravan which had brightly coloured 
curtains up at the windows. We climbed the steps and 
entered. It was a lovely room, with a wash-basin on one side 
of the door and a folding table on the other. At the bottom 
end were two beds which had been arranged in the daytime 
as couches, and a sideboard with a mirror in it and all kinds 
of brass ornaments standing on it. There was a wardrobe, 
one set of chest of drawers, and two armchairs with other 
chairs at the sides ; also a store cupboard with a vase of flowers 
standing on it. 

When we had seen this the gypsy took us to a tent where 
two men were making pegs and flowers. It looked so easy 
to make the pegs and the old man let us try, but we soon 
found that it was much more difficult than we had thought. 
We saw the children feeding the horses and playing games 
together; they seemed such a happy community. After that 
we went almost every day just to look around their camp and 
to see the way they lived, which is very interesting. But 
after three weeks they left our village and we were all very 
sorry to see them go, but we can remember the interesting 
moments that we spent with them and hope that some day 
they may visit our village again. 

Gillian Deaville, 2a. 

THE RIVERS SONG 

As I walked beside a river, 

I thought of all the things 
That I could hear the water say, 

And all the songs it sings. 

I could hear it telling stories, 

Of the fishes and the frogs, 

And all the little nests each side, 

Built in between wet logs ; 

Of water snakes and water voles, 

And moorhens passing by ; 

At night when all is fast asleep, 

It hears the wise owl cry. 

It tells so many stories, 

And has a wealth of song, 

As it flows on into the sea, 

Flows on the whole day long. 

Nangy Bowers, 2a. 
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A TREE IN WINTER 

A tree in winter is like a deserted house, alone, dreary and 
miserable. It has a dull look as if there is no life.in it. After 
all its colour is lost and only bare branches remain, the wind, 
snow and rain take advantage of it, and dashing it with all 
their might they make it look more sorrowful. The wind 
makes it bend like a weeping willow, and it looks around and 
sees all the beautiful evergreen trees that have retained their 
colour. It remembers that in spring it had light green leaves, 
these getting darker in summer and turning to a rich golden 
brown in the autumn. The tree is sad at the thought that 
it had to lose its beautiful leaves in order to keep itself alive. 
The leaves fell off in the autumn, and it remembered weeping 
to see them go, like a mother when she has to part with her 
children. Another year of its life is ended, another ring- 
added to its trunk. It now looks forward to the spring with 
strengthening hope. 

Noreen Harris, 2b. 

THE DAY i MET TENZING 

I was at a School in Darjeeling, in the Himalayas, when we 
heard that Tenzing and Hillary were the first people to reach 
the summit of Everest. Tenzing lived in Darjeeling, and 
we were very excited when we heard that he was going to 
present the prizes at our Sports Day. 

At last the great day arrived. During the morning, instead 
of having lessons, we all gathered in the Hall and listened to 
Tenzing as he told us about his experiences on the trip. As 
we could not understand his language he had an interpreter. 
One of the girls at the School was a Nepali Princess, and she 
was chosen to interpret for him. Besides talking to us, he 
showed us some of the things he had to take with him. There 
were a pair of special boots that had long spikes underneath, 
a very thick leather coat lined with lamb's wool, and some 
very warm gloves. There were also his snow goggles and a 
pickaxe which he used for chipping steps in the glaciers. He 
told us how he had made rope ladders for crossing ravines. 
He also told us how excited he and Hillary were when they 
actually reached the summit and planted an English and 
Nepali flag. Later in the day we had our Sports and he 
presented the prizes. 

Janet Barker, 2B. 
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SIMON 

My spaniel has a pedigree ; 

By birth he is of high degree ; 

By nature he is true and sweet. 

The very nicest dog you’ll meet. 

He does his very best to talk, 

Is always eager for a walk ; 

He’s very, very fond of bones ; 

For these he finds the strangest homes. 

Most patiently for me he’ll wait, 

Stiting by the garden gate. 

When down the hill he spies me coming 
With ears a-flap he’ll come a-running. 

Jane Pitt, ia. 

THE OLD GIRLS’ SOCIETY 

The Annual General Meeting for 1957 was held on October 
1 ith. We were very pleased to see an increase in the number 
of girls present at a really enjoyable re-union. 

The evening was enlivened by an interesting and instructive 
talk given by Beth Rees on her recent visit to Pakistan. She 
further delighted us by bringing an intriguing selection of 
“bargains” gleaned from Karachi’s bazaar. They included 
saris, slippers and jewellery. Miss Rees rounded off her talk 
with a display of colour slides. 

We are hoping for even greater support at our 1958 re-union. 

I am sure that members of the Old Girls’ Society will spend 
a very pleasant and memorable evening if they come along. 

Audrey Willisford {Secretary) 

BIRTHS 

To Mr. and Mrs. A. Astle (Winifred Brown), a son. 

To Mr. and Mrs. H. A. Barnes (Miss Rae), a daughter. 

To Mr. and Mrs. Clowes (Jean Fallows), a son. 

To Mr. and Mrs. Forster (Jean Hurst), a son. 

To Mr. and Mrs. T. S. McCann (Joyce Bailey), a daughter. 
To Mr. and Mrs. J. Morrison (Margaret Lovatt), a daughter. 
To Mr. and Mrs. J. Statham (Margaret Baker), a son. 

MARRIAGES 

Alexander—Cookson. On June 22nd, at S. Mary’s Parish 
Church, Uttoxeter, William P. Alexander, of Surrey, to 
Shirley Cookson, of Uttoxeter. 

Beard—Cope. On June 10th, at Cheadle, Kenneth Beard 
to Marguerite Cope, both of Cheadle. 



Beck—Woodward. On April 2nd, at S. Paul’s Church, 

Scropton, Ernest Beck, of Doveridge, to Mary Ruth 
Woodward, of Hatton. 

Blake—Nuttall/ On October 15th, at S. Mary’s Parish 
Church, Uttoxeter, Victor Blake, of Ashbourne, to 
Marjorie Nuttall, of Uttoxeter. 

Bottomer—Wells. On December 22nd, at S. Mary’s Parish 
Church, Uttoxeter, Kenneth W. Bottomer, of Newton- 
le-Willows, to Margaret A. Wells, of Tean. 

Brown—Clowes. On March 2nd, at S. John’s Roman 

Catholic Church, Alton, Ronald J. Brown, of St. Helens, 
to Cynthia Clowes, of Farley. 

Clavton—Brown. On December 26th, at Cheadle Wesleyan 
" Methodist Church, Frank Clayton, of Bradley, to Mar¬ 
garet Brown, of Cheadle. 

Corbett—Hodges. On June 22nd, at S. Peter’s Church, 

Marchington, Alan L. Corbett, of Upminster, to Jean 

Hodges, of Marchington. 

Deakin—Arnold. On May 18th, at S. Peter’s Church, 
Marchington, David H. Deakin, of Uttoxeter, to Bettina 
Arnold, of Marchington. 

Downes—Preece. On August 31st, at Uttoxeter Wesley 
Methodist Church, Louis W. Downes to A. Georgina 
Preece, both of Uttoxeter. 

Ede—Brown. At Abbots Bromley Parish Church, Leslie 
Ede, of Stramshall, to Audrey Brown, of Abbots Bromley. 

Emery—Griffin. On August 17th, at S. Michael’s Church, 
Stramshall, Ronald P. Emery, of Cheadle, to Mary 
Griffin, of Stramshall. 

Evans—Lawley. On September 5th, at All Saints’ Church, 
Sudbury, Richard A. B. Evans, of Loughborough, to 
W. Ann Lawley, of Sudbury. 

Fisher— Barnes. On March 2nd, at All Saints’ Church, 
Leigh, Ronald S. Fisher, of Leigh, to Florence L. Barnes, 
of Uttoxeter, 

Hannan—Wilson. On March 30th, at Oakamoor Con¬ 
gregational Church, Peter Hannan, of Blackheath, 
London, to Rose-Marie Wilson, of Oakamoor. 

Hayne—Burton. On July 6th, at All Saints’ Church, Den- 
stone, Victor B. Hayne, of Draycott-in-the-Clay, to Hilda 
Burton, of Denstone. 

McFarlane—Mugleston. On August 31st, at Doveridge 
Parish Church, John D. McFarlane, of Cheadle Hulme, 
to Hilda Mugleston, of Sudbury. 

Millward—-Ainsworth. On October 5th, at Cheadle, Byron 
Millward to Edna Ainsworth, both of Cheadle. 
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Morris-—Braime. On March 16th, at Uttoxeter Congrega¬ 
tional Church, Ronald R. Morris to Valerie Braime, 
both of Uttoxeter. 

Newby—Booth. On December 15th, at S. Peter’s Church, 
Marchington, David Patrick Newby, of Porchester, to 
Jill Booth, of Marchington. 

Smith—Mellor. On April 20th, at S. Mary’s Parish Church, 
Uttoxeter, Daniel Smith, of Stramshall, to Nora Mellor, 
of Uttoxeter. 

Smith—Willshaw. On May 25th, at S. Mary’s Parish 
Church, Uttoxeter, Leslie J. Smith, of Stafford, to Mavis 
I. Willshaw, of Uttoxeter. 

Stanier-—Smith. On September 7th, at Leigh Parish Church, 
Thomas Stanier to Kathleen Smith, both of Leigh. 

Stocking—Barnes. On September 7th, at Uttoxeter Wesley 
Methodist Church, Clement D. Stocking, of Stafford, to 
Betty Barnes, of Uttoxeter. 

Tipper—Deaville. On April 22nd, at All Saints’ Church, 
Denstone, David Tipper, ofDenstone, to Suzanne Deaville 
of Uttoxeter. 

Thorley—Plant. On October 5th, at Leigh Parish Church, 
Philip J. Thorley to Eileen Plant, both of Leigh. 

Walker—Hoptroff. On August 24th, at Uttoxeter Wesley 
Methodist Church, Paul Walker to Sylvia Hoptroff, 
both of Uttoxeter. 


Staff : 

Sherratt—Spruce. On August 16th, at Longton Central 
Hall, Mr. R. G. D. Sherratt, of Longton, to Miss S. M. 
Spruce, of Leigh. 

Wallis 1 —Gardiner. On August 17th, at Portsmouth, Mr. J. 
Wallis to Miss M. Gardiner. 


NEWS OF OLD GIRLS 

Angel, Peggy. Is doing clerical work at H.M. Detention 
Centre, Foston. 

Archer, Shirley. In the Office, Stafford Police Station. 
Arnold, Rosemary. District Bank, Hanley. 

Bailey, Frances (Mrs. Toye) is a State Registered Nurse. 
Ball, Eileen, is at home. 

Bannister, Sheila. Shenstone Training College. 

Barnes, Betty (Mrs. Stocking) is a State Registered Nurse. 
Bell, Jennifer, has entered the School of Physiotherapy at 
Wolverhampton. 
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Berrisford, Marjorie. Deputy Head Mistress under the L.C.G. 
at a Residential Special School for Maladjusted Gills at 
Reigate Heath, Surrey. 

Bessant, Sheila (Mrs. Groxley), is teaching at Hatton Primary 

Bettany, Margaret, is nursing at the North Staffordshire 
Royal Infirmary. 

Bevans, Margaret, is teaching at Kingsley. 

Booth, Till (Mrs. Newby), is a State Registered Nurse. 

Booth, Patricia, is a Student Nursery Nurse, Belgrave House, 
Dresden. 

Bostock, Ann. Clerical work in Longton. 

Bradbeer, Ann. Burton Technical College (till Christmas). 
Brown, Monica, is a State Registered Midwife. 

Browning, Jill, is teaching in Bedfordshire. 

Campion, Jill. Studley Agricultural College. 

Cartwright, Anne, has been awarded a Rotary Foundation 
Fellowship for advanced study abroad 1957-0. She is 
studying personnel management at Milwaukee University 
in the U.S.A. 

Chester, Ann. District Bank, Uttoxeter. 

Clarke, Thelma. Youth Employment Bureau, Longton. 
Clowes, Beryl. Shorthand Typist at the Leek & Moorlands 
Building Society. 

Collier, Jean. Leek Technical College. 

Cuff, Elizabeth. Salisbury Training College. 

Davies, Ann, is taking a third year Art Specialist Course at 
S. Gabriel’s College, Camberwell. Ann gamed dis¬ 
tinctions in Art and Practical Education. 

Dotzauer, Jean. Leek School of Art. 

Douglas, Constance. Telephone Exchange, Messrs. T. C. 

Staton & Co., Fauld Mine. 

Elder, Team Burton Technical College. 

Emery, Ruth. Secretarial Work, Foie Dairy. 

Fallows, Kathleen, is Student Teaching at Kingsley. 
Fletcher, Pamela, is in the Ministry of Pensions &. National 

Insurance Offices, Derby. D , r , 

Gamble, Ann. Eaton Hall Training College, Retford. 
Goodwin, Bettina. Lady Mabel Physical Training College, 

Green, °Alys! arl Robert Jones and Agnes Hunt Orthopaedic 

Green,Xrothy 0 ^22hing at Codsall, near Wolvertiampton. 
Green, Rosemary. Leicester Domestic Science Col eg 
Greeves, Florence. Head Mistress of Leyton County High 
School. Essex. 
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Hampson, Rosa, is at home. 

Haynes, Carol. Manager’s Secretary, Nestles, Tutbury. 

Hayward, Joan. Children’s nurse with a private family. 

Heaton, Annette, is teaching at Cheadle Secondary Modern 
School. 

Hellaby, Valerie, has taken a 2nd Class Honours Degree at 
Leeds University. She is taking a Diploma of Education 
at Bristol University. 

Hill, June, is working in a Stationer’s Shop in Walsall and is 
’taking a course at the Technical College in Dressmaking 
and Dress Designing. 

Hobbs, Linda. Stafford Technical College. 

Holdcroft, Jennifer. Totley Domestic Science College, 

Sheffield. , ^ , 

Hopkins, Carole. Cannock Chase Mining and Technical 

College. 

Hudson, Brenda. Telephonist, Uttoxeter. 

Hutsby, Margaret. Robert Jones and Agnes Hunt Ortho¬ 
paedic Hospital, Oswestry. 

Jackson, Kathleen (Mrs. Mawdesley), Nelson Hall Training 
College. 

Johnson, Kathleen. Assistant Housemother at the Needwood 
School for the Partially Deaf. 

Jones, Gwenda Pritchard, is returning to the Continent for 
a time before becoming an Air Hostess. 

Knight, Lucy. Stafford Technical College. 

Lakin, Rosemary. Clerk, British Reinforced Concrete Co., 
Stafford. 

Leadbetter, Kathleen. Stafford Technical College. 

Lovatt, Beryl. Clerk, Blvthe Colour Works. 

Macdonald, Janet. Children’s Hospital, Birmingham. 

MacLean, Fiona, is teaching at Cheadle Primary School. 

Malbon, Kathleen. Leeds Training College. 

Meadows, Rosemary (Mrs. Slater), has a baby son and lives 
in Crewe. 

Minion, Joyce (Mrs. Woolliscroft), lives at Chiacre Hill, Snel- 
ston, near Ashbourne, and has two small sons. 

Mosley, Gillian, is teaching at Hanbury. 

Moss, Norah, is in Burton Library. 

Oakes, Dorothy, is teaching at the Secondary Modern School, 
Uttoxeter. 

Oakes, May, is at Padgate Training College, near Warrington. 

Ottewell, Enid, who has been seven years in Australia, has 
recently been to England for a holiday. 

Pilkington, Sylvia, is teaching French at the Friary School, 
Lichfield. 

Plant, Dora, is Nursing in Cyprus with the R.A.F. 

Plant’ Evelyn, is Student leaching in Uttoxeter. 
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Plant, Margaret, is teaching at the Church of England School, 
Cheadle. 

Pountain, Ann. Clerk, Messrs. Bamford, Rocester. 

Richardson, Hazel, is Student Teaching at Meir Heath. She 
goes to Bletchley Training College in January, 1958. 

Riley, Barbara. Biddulph Orthopaedic Hospital. 

Ritchie, Anne. Clerk, Messrs. Ind Coope, Burton. 

Roe, Gillian. Clerk, Trent Motor Traction Co. 

Rushton, Fay. Hairdressing Apprentice, Warrington’s, 
Uttoxeter. 

Sambrook, Pauline. Lloyds Bank, Uttoxeter. 

Schofield, Eileen. Junior Receptionist in a Beauty Salon 
at Stockton-on-Tees. 

Shaw, Jean, is a State Registered Nurse. She is married 
and lives in Nottingham. 

Shaw, Joyce. Infant Teacher at Sudbury County School. 

Shaw, .June. Nelson Hall Training College. 

Shaw, Pamela. Student Teaching at Abbots Bromley before 
going to the M. Macmillan Training College, Bradford, 
in January. 

Smith, Kathleen (Mrs. Stanier) is a State Registered Nurse. 

Smith, Sally, is at home. 

Stevenson, Jean. Stafford School of Art. 

Stretton, Wendy. Burton Technical College. 

Swinson, Valerie. Clerk, Pirelli Works. 

Talbot, Dorothy. Clerk, Lancs. Dynamo Co. Nursing later. 

Turner, Hazel, is teaching at Bradley St. Ch. of Eng. School. 

Udall, Sheila (Mrs. Frow). Part-time Secretary at Hatton 
Secondary Modern School. 

Wake, Christine. Newton Park Training College, Bath. 

Waring, Patricia. Clerk, Messrs. Hankinson’s. 

Warren, Olive. Shenstone Training College. 

Westwood, Celia. Flew from Australia to Tasmania for a 
holiday and now has a post as Relief Secretary to the 
Psychology Professor at the University of Perth, Australia. 

Wheat, Patricia. Lloyds Bank, Uttoxeter. 

White, Valerie. Barclay’s Bank, Hanley. 

Woods, Margaret, is now a Health Visitor in Nottingham. 

Woolley, Joan. Sheffield University. 

Woolliscroft, June, is an active member of the Derbyshire 
Young Farmers’ Club. 

Wynne, Yolanda. Queen Elizabeth Hospital, Birmingham. 

We acknowledge receipt of magazines from the following : 

Alleyne’s Grammar School, Uttoxeter ; The Girls’ High 

School, Stafford ; The Girls’ High School, Burton-on-Trent ; 

The Technical High School, Burton-on-Trent ; Abbotsholme 

School ; Brownhills High School. 



